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family, subfamily, tribal and divisional names 
which Mr. Baker's novel idea implies. 

H. M. Paeshley 
Skith College 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN GEOLOGY 
To the Editor of Science: Referring to 
Dr. T. C. Mendenlmll's article on page 661 of 
the current volume of Science, I desire to say 
that I have no wish to enter into any contro- 
versy in regard to the facts of Newberry's con- 
nection with the Geological 'Survey of Ohio and 
I sincerely hope for the benefit of the history 
of American geology that Dr. Mendenhall is 
correct. Moreover, I yield to none in my high 
regard for both Newberry and Orton. My ref- 
erence was entirely to a period prior to Orton's 
accession to the directorship of the survey and 
to the feelings which Newberry publicly ex- 
pressed at the time I was a student under him 
at the Columbia School of Mines. 

In ^confirmation of which I can only add that 
Charles A. White, than whom none knew New- 
berry (better, writes in his memoir that was pub- 
lished by the National Academy of Sciences as 
follows : 'In 1874 the work of the survey was 
suspended by failure of the legislature to pro- 
vide the necessary funds and much dissatisfac- 
tion and even bitterness of feeling was engen- 
dered among those who had taken part or had 
been interested in it. Dr. Newfoerry thought and 
with apparently good reason that injustice had 
been done Mm in his relation to the survey." 
Marcus Benjamin 



QUOTATIONS 
THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

The estimates of the money needed by the 
federal government for 1924 are about 
$3,000,000,000, excluding the Post Office, which 
it is hoped will be self-supporting. At a very 
moderate estimate, over two thirds of this will 
be spent on wars past, present or future. 
Nearly ihalf a Million goes to the veterans, 
about a billion goes into the service of the 
debt 'accumulated in the last war, well over half 
a billion to maintaining the army and navy. 

Half of the total expenditure is a debt to 
veterans and to bondholders. It is fixed. The 
other half of 'the expenditure is for the army, 



the navy and 'the civil government. Here alone 
retrenchment is possible. Assuming that the 
administration sees no way to reduce the cost 
of the army and navy, 'but on the contrary, ac- 
cording to Secretaries Dentoy and Weeks, 
would like to increase these costs if possible, 
'the taxpayer's position comes to this: If the 
whole civil government were 'dismantled or run 
free of charge the tax-saving would 'be less 
than 30 cents on a dollar. 

Some part of this 30 cents is all that Mr. 
Harding has any hope of saving. The part 
which he is now thinking about is the part 
which goes into "research, improvement and 
development." Less than $11,000,000 goes to 
research. If it were all abolished it would save 
just a trifle over one third of a cent on each 
dollar. Ten millions goes to education. Abol- 
ish this item and you ihave cut your 'budget 
.003 per cent. Sixteen millions goes for public 
health. Cease this activity and you save half 
a cent on a dollar. Abolish all public works, 
river and harbor improvements, road construc- 
tion, the Reclamation Service, Alaskan railroad 
expenditures, hospital 'construction and other 
public improvements and the total saving would 
'be less 'than 5 cents on a dollar. Abolish every- 
thing in the way of "research, improvement 
and development" and the taxpayer would not 
save 7 cents on a dollar. 

The budget figures are the greatest indict- 
ment of modern civilization. They show 'that 
'two thirds of the energy of government goes to 
the business of fighting, and that lass than a 
third of the remaining third goes to itihe civ- 
ilized business of research, improvement and 
development.— The. New York World. 

THE APPRECIATION OF SCIENCE 
At the anniversary dinner of the Royal So- 
ciety it is customary to include among the 
guests some public men of distinction in other 
fields than those with which scientific men are 
concerned. Among such guests this year, at 
the dinner held on November 30, were Mr. Jus- 
tice Darling, who proposed the toast of "The 
Royal -Society," and Mr. L. S. Amery, first lord 
of the Admiralty, who responded to the toast 
of "The guests." If the .assembly had consist- 
ed of leading representatives of literature or 
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art, music or the drama, neither of these speak- 
ers would have professed, facetiously or other- 
wise, want of knowledge of the functions of 'the 
institution they honored by their presenee, or of 
the meaning of subjects surveyeed by it. Mr. 
Justice Darling, fox example, said he had heard 
of the Royal Society as he had heard of the 
equator, and had been told that the so-ciety 
"concerned itself with medicine and biology, 
and particularly natural knowledge and natural 
philosophy, but the moment the knowledge be- 
came unnatural— and so far as he could see 
most of it was— then the society had nothing 
more to do with it." Of course, the society was 
founded for the promotion of natural knowl- 
edge by inquiry as against supernatural by 
(revelation or authority. Mr. Justice Darling 
should understand the distinction, for he re- 
ferred to Francis Bacon several times in the 
course of his remarks, though always incor- 
rectly, as "Lord" Bacon. As Sir Charles Sher- 
rington, who presided, said, "The field of truth 
which the society explores is in the realm of 
natural knowledge, and the manner of the ex- 
ploration of this field is in research." Sir 
Ernest Eutherford was right when, in respond- 
ing to the toast of "The Medallists," he re- 
ferred to the spirit of adventure possessed by 
every scientific pioneer. In no other depart- 
ment of intellectual activity is this spirit more 
manifest, and in none are such fertile provinces 
being opened. To us it seems strange, there- 
fore, that so little is commonly understood of 
the origin and purpose of such a body as the 
Royal Society, now in its two hundred and 
sixtieth year, or of the achievements of modem 
science represented by it. — Nature. 



SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

United States Life Tables 1890, 1901, 1910, 
and 1901-1910. Explanatory Text, Mathe- 
matical Theory, Computations, Graphs, and 
Original Statistics. Also Tables of United 
States Life Annuities, Life Tables of For- 
eign Countries, Mortality Tables of Insur- 
ance Companies. Prepared by James W. 
Glover. Bureau of the Census 1921, pp. 1- 
496. 4to. 

Since their appearance some years ago Glov- 



er's earlier United States Life Tables have been 
a standard reference work on mortality in this 
country. With characteristic thoroughness, the 
author has extended and improved his earlier 
work, and has produced what may well be re- 
garded as, at the moment at least, the standard 
actuarial reference work. For it can 'be said 
that in this present volume so much of actuarial 
science as concerns itself with the construction 
of mortality tables is covered with meticulous 
attention to detail. Nothing is left to the imag- 
ination of the reader and little to his inelli- 
gence. Every point in regard to the construc- 
tion and the interpretation of life tables which 
could possiby arise to puzzle a voyager into 
these placid, because carefully "smoothed" seas, 
is explained thoroughly, comprehensively, and 
completely, with copious illustrations domestic 
and foreign in origin. 

This is as it should be. Life tables have had 
the quite undeserved reputation of being mys- 
terious documents, capable of being understood 
only by the highest order of intellects. As a 
matter of faat they are, of course, nothing of 
the sort, but only a quite obvious and simple 
set of derivative functions from age specific 
death rates. Sueh an exposition -of actuarial 
arts and science as Glover gives in this volume 
will most effectually remove from the mind of 
the careful reader any lurking notion that there 
is an element of the occult or transcendental in 
life tables, and will impress him with the sim- 
ple virtues of these documents. He must, how- 
ever, be a careful, by which is meant painstak- 
ing, reader, because no light or fantastic 
touches will cheer his way through the solid, 
substantial mass of lucent but lucubratory de- 
tails. 

To turn to technical matters, it may be said 
that in the construction of the United States 
tables (based upon Registration Area data vari- 
ously subdivided demographically for three dif- 
ferent periods) Glover has followed the most 
highly approved, orthodox actuarial methods. 
The q x values were smoothed between ages 5 
and 85 by oseulatory 'interpolation using fifth 
differences. The first 5 years of life were dealt 
with by a special method based npon German 
official procedure, and this section was welded 



